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Japan and the General Elections 


The Liberal victory was no surprise—but what produced it and what it will 


mean in terms of issues are questions of importance for Japan's future. 


BY ROBERT A. SCALAPINO 


ARLY IN THE MORNING of October 1, exploding fire- 

crackers in Japan signalled the opening of the polls 
in the first general election for the Japanese House of 
Representatives since January 1949. Late that same 
evening, the cheers of “banzai”’ began to echo through 
Liberal Party headquarters in celebration of another 
great victory. Triumph for the massive, heterogeneous 
conservative party was of course expected. Indeed, in 
addition to its other interesting aspects, this election 
would be recorded in Japanese political annals as one 
of the most predictable ever held. And perhaps its most 
frustrating aspect was that it has seemed much easier 
to predict the results beforehand than to assess their 
full significance after they occurred. 

Nearly a month before, opposition party members 
had admitted that the Liberals would win between 200 
and 230 seats out of the 466; the Liberals themselves 
had claimed at least 250. They actually acquired 
around 240. Outside parties had conceded approximate- 
ly 100 seats each to the Progressives and to a combin- 
ation of two wings of the Socialist Party. The former 
obtained 85 and the latter a total of 111. All parties 
except the Communists themselves agreed that the Jap- 
anese Communist Party would take a sharp nose-dive, 
with seat predictions ranging around 5 or 6. As is now 
well known, the Communists obtained no seats. In re- 
ality, there were very few surprises in this election, and 
those of only a moderate nature. The Socialists, par- 
ticularly the left-wing Socialists, did somewhat betcer 
than was anticipated and the Commnunists did consider- 
ably worse. Naturally, there is some interaction between 
these two facts, and both are in line with recent trends. 


Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University of 
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The table on page 151 summarizes the results of the 
election and gives comparisons with the results in Jan- 
uary 1949." These figures clearly reveal the formidable 
nature of the conservative victory. In percentage figures, 
the Liberal vote was greater than that of 1949; alone, 
the Liberals acquired nearly fifty percent of the ballots. 
If the vote of the second conservative party, the Pro- 
gressives, is added, the proportions of conservative suc- 
cess are still further enlarged. Actually, wel! over two- 
thirds of the Japanese people voted conservative, for 
many of the independents were conservatives and some 
will subsequently join one of the conservative parties. 
To the outsider this might seem all the more remarka- 
ble in view of the fact that the leading conservatives, 
the Liberals, were bitterly and openly split, with the 
two contending factions hurling epithets at each other 
with increasing fury up to the very moment of the 


election. 
1 The table was compiled from figures given in the Asahi 
Shimbun, The Nippon Times, and The Tokyo Evening News. 
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In secking to analyze the reasons for the result, one 
must start with certain very fundamental and long- 
range factors in Japanese society, despite the temptation 


to plunge into an explanation based on highly contem- 
forces. For, as the 


porary (and possibly ephemeral 
student of modern Japan well knows, these results are 
essentially in line with every postwar election, and for 
that matter, with those of the prewar period as well. It 
is therefore important first of all to understand and be 
able to distinguish the basic advantages accruing to 
Japanese conservatisrn which have never been lost and 
which provide firm foundation for continuing conserv- 
ative power. Only if these are set forth in some fash- 
ion, however brief, can contemporary issues and trends 
be viewed with their proper perspective 


Politics in a Hierarchical Society 

Certainly the strength of conservatism in Japan owes 
much to the essentially hierarchical nature of that so- 
ciety, especially as this is manifested in the rural areas 
A society in which hierarchy is well ingrained is always 
more inclined toward stability than a society umpreg- 
nated with a deep sense of egalitarianism. Perhaps this 
fact reflects one of the most significant differences be- 
tween the societies of Japan and China. In any case, 
the sustaining power of conservatism in Japan derives 
in large measure from this clement in Japanese socicty, 
particularly as it continues to dominate the agrarian 
scene. 

As one able Japanese writer has put it, an election 
in the rural areas does not for the most part revolve 
around the selection of a representative on the basis of 
personal ability or of issues; it serves rather to confirm 
the power of a given family--a power which is already 
in operation because of “natural” forces.? Despite the 
major changes attempted by the occupation in the 
rural areas, this generalization still holds true in con- 
siderable part. If the economic power of the old elites 
has been damaged in some cases (it has rarely been 
destroyed), their social and political prestige often re- 
mains unimpaired. 

For the most part, these groups have had historical 
ties with the conservative parties, especially with the 
prewar predecessor of the Liberals, the Seiyukai. Indeed, 
the Seiyukai, although it had an important urban wing, 
was often known as the landowner party, and _ its 
strength with this class contributed greatly to its gen- 
eral dominance of prewar Japanese politics. Frequently, 
the scion of the influential family of a given area en- 
tered politics almost automatically under the Seiyukai 
label, with his election practically assured. The purges 


2 See Fukutake Tadashi, Nohon noson no shakaiteki seihaku, 


The Social Character of the Japanese Rural Community), 
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removed many of these men temporarily from the scene, 
but now depurged, they have reentered the political 
arena in force under the Liberal banner and they have 
done exceedingly well. To be sure, there are certain 
rural areas where real political divisions exist and fac- 
tors other than the above assume an important role, 
but it would be easy to overestimate the impact which 
they have in the total picture. 

Connected with the above advantage, the conserva- 
tives have another in the form of a number:of “na- 
tional celebrities” whose names have long been before 
the Japanese public. Given the extraordinary degree to 
which Japanese politics are personalized, this factor as- 
sumes major importance. The average Japanese voter 
has shown on repeated occasions that he is more likely 
to vote for the man than the party, even when this 
seems to involve disregarding political issues and his 
own interests. The Japanese voter seems to gravitate 
toward “fame” and the “famous man.” 

Obviously the conservative advantage here stems 
from various sources, Leadership in prewar Japan was 
confined to a small group drawn almost wholly from 
the upper economic and social classes. This tendency 
has not really changed in the postwar period. A few 
Socialists have reached national prominence, but leader- 
ship—both open and behind-the-scenes—still rests es- 
sentially with conservative politicians, diplomats, and 
officials. The challenges to their group prestige and 
power which accompanied the initial stages of the oc- 
cupation have long since vanished. This year, with 
almost all prewar leaders depurged, the lists of the con- 
servative parties were studded with “personalities,” 
stars of the past and present. A careful scrutiny of the 
list might dampen some of the American enthusiasm 
for the election results, but however that might be, 
these were often the men who polled the heaviest num- 
ber of votes. 

Financing of Elections 

In assessing conservative strength, moreover, the fi- 
nancial aspects of Japanese politics cannot be omitted. 
As in every democratic country, the problem of cam- 
paign funds and personal financial status has been a 
very serious one in Japan. Indeed, it is more serious 
in Japan than in most democratic countries, because 
Japanese elections continue to be plagued by an enor- 
mous amount of corruption, however this may be 
defined. 

This is not due to lax election laws. On the contrary, 
present Japanese election laws are among the strictest 
in the world, and some of the restrictions seem far too 
harsh. Newspapers are not allowed to endorse any 
specific candidate and there are even restrictions on the 
way in which they can present candidates’ pictures. No 
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house-to-house canvassing is allowed cither by the can- 
didate or on his behalf. Only one sound truck may be 
used by each candidate and it may have only fifteen 
employees or campaign workers upon it. Legal expen- 
diture limitations are very rigorous, amounting in the 
average district to about four hundred thousand yen 
(a little over $1,100 US) in this election 

But despite these rules—some of which are extremely 
difficult to enforce—most Japanese commentators in- 
sist that the old “5-8 principle” still applies in: many 
districts. This theory holds that with five million yen, 
you will probably lose an election, but with eight mil- 
lion yen, you will surely win. Naturally, the amount 
needed varies with the district, but there can be no 
doubt that vast sums of money were spent during this 
campaign, with millions of yen going to buy votes. In- 
deed, Japanese elections have produced the institution 
of “vote brokers.” These brokers buy large blocks of 
votes from the voters themselves or through village 
headmen, and then turn over the votes ¢n masse to a 
candidate willing to pay a certain lump sum. Whole 
villages are sometimes delivered in this manner. How 
to curb these practices has long been the concern of 
those truly interested in the development of Japanese 
democracy. The battle, however, is far from being won. 

Undoubtedly corruption is the prerogative of no 
single party, but the advantage of the conservatives in 
Japan as elsewhere lies in the fact that they have 
greater access to money, The industrial-commercial 
groups in Japan make heavy contributions to the con- 
servative cause in general and to various conservative 
candidates in particular. As is completely understand- 


able, it is rare indeed to find this happening in connec- 
tion with Socialist candidates. And the labor unions 
which play an important role in financing elections in 
Great Britain and, to a certain extent, in the United 
States, cannot and do not perform the same function 
in Japan. The resultant financial weakness of the Jap- 
anese left-of-center is reflected not only in the money 
which each candidate can spend, but also in the num- 
ber of candidates whom these parties can afford to put 
into the field, as a glance at the table below will show. 

The above factors help to explain any and all con- 
servative victories in contemporary Japan. It is still 
very important, however, to introduce the special com- 
plex of circumstances and issues surrounding this par- 
ticular election, indicating the impact of each. There 
is no intention here to insist that these were factors 
of little consequence. 

In the first place, it should be said that the Yoshida 
Government has probably achieved a greater degree of 
positive support from more people than any other post- 
war Government of Japan. This is not a very strong 
statement, to be sure, since competition in this regard 
has not been extensive; to make it stronger might be 
justified, but one must hesitate, particularly in view of 
the difficulty of measuring “support” and “popularity” 
in a society where political indifference still plays a 
very large role. Nevertheless, since early 1949, Japan 
has enjoyed a degree of political stability rarely equalled 
in her history. 

The Yoshida Government has commanded a working 
majority in both houses, and it could therefore enact 
its program with little real opposition. That program 


Votes Received 
Number of October, 1952 

Candidates Number Percent 

475 16,983,515 48.0 

209 6,422,874 18.2 

109 3,970,315 114 

3,461,274 99 

891,695 2.5 

394,078 1.2 

261,190 0.7 

550,179 1.6 

2,359,814 65 


35,294,934 100.0 


Votes Received 
No. of Seats 
in New Diet 
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30, 592," 519 100.0 


This column sepresents the number of sents held ot the of dissolution in August 1952, not the number obtained in the 
instance, 


January 1949 election. The latter figure would be substantially different in some Cases; the Socialists, for 


were united, 


and the Communists had 35 members in the lower house until the purge started. In August 1952 there were 29 vacancies. 


b Present Liberal Party 
noted elsewhere. 
figures would now read 241. 


membership is a matter of debate. Yoshida purged two successful candidates before the election, as 
pare seed ene independent whe Ge pasty; the Hatoyama 


© Since the election, the Right Socialists have acquired one addition and the Left Socialists four, from independent ranks, thus 


raising membership of each group to 58. 
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Party ent in Last Diet® 

Liberal || 13,420,269 43.9 285 

Progressive 85 5,840,231 19.1 67 . 
Right Socialist 30 
Left Socialist 54 {4,129,794 issf 16 
Communist 0 2,984,780 9.7 22 
Cooperative 2 684,417 2.3 5 
Labor-Farmer 4 606,840 2.0 
Minor Parties 5 918,079 3.0 4 
Independents 19 2,008,109 65 4 
Torat 1,242 166 437 
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has essentially consisted of a conservative financial pol- 
icy which followed in general the “Dodge Linc,” a for- 
eign policy which was definitely pro-Western and anti 
Communist, but ‘one which moved cautiously in some 
directions when it threatened to outrun public 
ment; and a political policy striking hard at radicalism 


seriti- 


in a manner which seemed to many to jeopardize the 
civil liberties of all groups. But under Yoshida, infla- 
upation was formally ended 


a considerable prosperity 


tion was checked, the oc: 
and, after the Korean war, 
developed. These facts tended to help the “ins,” for 
the Japanese people above all else were tired of ram- 
pant inflation, frequent internal crses in politics, un- 
stable coalition governments, and the occupation. 

By the time the Diet was dissolved in late August of 
this year, however, political stability had given way to 
instability, owing to the split within. the Liberal Party 
itself. This, indeed, produced the dissolution at that par- 
ticular tane and contributed much to the nature of 
the campaign. Despite the disquietude which this split 
produced in business circles, in one sense it probably 
helped the Liberals even more than it hurt them, be- 
cause it enabled them to stand on somewhat different 
sides of the central campaign issues and thus pose 
something of a choice to voters within the Liberal Party 


itself 


Yoshida and Hatoyama—Power Struggle 


Before this point is illustrated, however, it would be 
wise to outline the nature of the split. Like so many 
other episodes in Japanese political history, the cur- 
rent battle between the Yoshida and Hatoyama forces 
is essentially a pure struggle for power between two in- 
dividuals cach of whom commands the personal loyalty 
of a considerable band of followers. Yet, in a sense, the 
struggle also reflects certain broader issues in the Jap- 
anese political scene. 

Yoshida typifies the traditional Japanese diplomat or 
offic ial m many respects He has never really accepted 
the concept of party government except as a necessary 
evil, He has tended to operate with a considerable de- 
gree of aloofness from the Liberal Party, consulting on 
most occasions only with his close and trusted ad- 
visors and treating the rank and file Liberals with a 
highhandedness which has infuriated many of them 
Yoshida is not essentially a party man and he does not 
think of himself as such. He has no hesitation in over- 
riding “party” interests when they violate his own con- 
cepts. None of these facts are necessarily deterrents to 
Indeed the 


sense of belonging to a party is so poorly developed 


his popularity with the voters at large 


among the average voters, and the antipathy toward 


“party politics” so broadly shared, that these may be 


advantages in terms of his voter appeal. 


Moreover, Yoshida has certain other traits which 
have caused him to be admired (if not loved) by many 
Japanese. He has shown self-assertivencss, pride, and 
independence; he has worn no man’s collar. Thus he 
has symbolized a kind of inner self-respect—even 
haughtiness—which delighted many of his countrymen, 
especially during the occupation. Yoshida sought to 
deal with MacArthur and no one but MacArthur. And 
in his own mind, he dealt on at least equal terms from 
his vantage point. 

One must be careful, however, not to assume from 
the foregoing traits which in reality do not exist. Yo- 
shida is basically an unsophisticated man and in no 
sense of the word is he an intellectual. As one of his 
close friends put it, “He is a simple man, prone to 
simple solutions.”* Nor should it be assumed that Yo- 
shida is a “popular leader,” especially in the Western 
sense of that term. In the first place, the Japanese 
would probably continue, at this time, to react to a 
Western-style “popular leader” differently from Amer- 
icans for instance. In any case, Yoshida has often been 
as highhanded with the public as he has been with his 
party, and he ordinarily preserves in public the taci- 
turnity traditional to the Japanese leader. 

It is interesting to recall some of the details concern- 
ing his accession to the presidency of the Liberal Party. 
Ichiro Hatoyama, founder of the postwar Liberals, was 
purged by SCAP in 1946, just as he was about to as- 
sume the premiership. Ultimately it was decided to 
turn the party presidency over to Yoshida on a tem- 
porary basis, with Yoshida agreeing through interme- 
diaries that he would relinquish the position as soon as 
Hatoyama could reenter public life. At the time, of 
course, Yoshida could not foresee the long period dur- 
ing which he would lead Japan. It is possible that, as 
with other reluctant leaders, his distaste for high pub- 
lic office diminished with his exercise of its powers. 

In any case, an excuse or justification for withhold- 
ing fulfilment of the origina) bargain became available. 
Hatoyama was finally depurged in the fall of 1951, but 
in June of that same year he suffered a serious stroke 
which left him partially paralyzed. Thus the official 
question posed by the Yoshida faction has been wheth- 
er Hatoyama’s health permits him to assume the great 
burdens of high office. Throughout the campaign, 
reference was made to “the invalid,” despite Hato- 
yama’s banquet at the outset to celebrate his “complete 
recovery.” The battle reached a climax just two days 
before the election when two top Hatoyama supporters, 


private frequently applied the terms “unsophisticated” and 
“naive” to American officials in the course of the last seven 
years, and with at least as much justice as when these terms 
are applied to him. 
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Tanzan Ishibashi and Ichiro Kono, were ousted from 
the party by Yoshida personally, thus denying them of- 
ficial party standing. 

While indications from public opinion polls and 
other sources indicate that Yoshida stands somewhat 
ahead of Hatoyama with the Japanese public, there 
can be no doubt of the latter's prestige with many of 
the professional politicians in the Liberal Party. In 
contrast with the bureaucratic background of Yoshida, 
Hatoyama has long been closely connected with the 
Japanese party movement. He was one of the prewar 
leaders of the Seiyukai and his contacts in the political 
and business worlds are legion. His personality fits this 
background. While both men are strongly opinionated, 
stubborn, and unsophisticated, Hatoyama has more of 
the qualities of the extrovert—heartiness, warmth, and 
willingness to deal openly with his party members 
rather than remain aloof from them. In the campaign, 
not a few Liberals undoubtedly cheered when Hato- 
yama attacked Yoshida for “secret diplomacy,” a term 
which in the minds of his opponents could be used to 
attack Yoshida'’s method of handling all matters, not 
just foreign policy. 

Issues in the Election 

This struggle, which ripped the Liberals apart in 
the course of the campaign, is, as has been noted, ¢s- 
sentially one of power alone. Hatoyama wanted and 
intended to be the next Prime Miniister.* In the course 
of the dispute, however, it was natural for certain pol- 
icy differences to be cultivated for purposes of outside 
appeal. This brings us to the last major aspect of the 
campaign, namely, the issues discussed. This election 
saw the use of only two real issues, but both have been 
and are of great concern to the Japanese people. The 
first is the question of rearmament, and through this, 
of foreign policy in general; the second revolves around 
general economic conditions and fiscal policy. 

On rearmament, Yoshida has consistently taken a 
very conservative attitude, symbolized by the phrase 
“reconstruction before rearmament.” Throughout the 
campaign, he steadfastly denied that the National Po- 
lice Reserve constituted rearmament and expressed him- 
self as “opposed to any rearmament at this time, but 
in favor of the gradual development of self-defense.” 
If this sounds like double talk, it probably reflects Yo- 
shida’s own doubts about the feasibility of any full- 
scale rearmament and also his very legitimate concern 

4 Under the new Japanese constitution, the Prime Minister 
is elected by the Diet, which is scheduled to meet on October 
24. Efforts are now being made to heal the breach in the 
Liberal party between Yoshida and Hatoyama supporters so 
that members of the party can agree on a candidate for the 
premiership, but it is not yet clear whether these efforts will 
be successful.—Ep. 
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about a Japanese public opinion which appears to be 
deeply divided on the matter.Toward the end of the 
campaign, Yoshida made one rather specific statement 
which seemed to indicate that if economic progress 
continued, Japan might be able to undertake rearma- 
ment in about four years. 

Taking issue with this approach, Hatoyama began by 
attacking Yoshida for his denial that rearmament was 
actually taking place, and then went on to support full 
rearmament and a revision of the “anti-war clause” of 
the constitution to permit this. The Hatoyama argu- 
ment revolved largely around two central themes: the 
menace of Communist aggression and the necessity for 
Japan to regain her complete independence through 
the assumption of her own protection. The latter ar- 
gument, it might be noted, is an extremely persuasive 
one with many Japanese. 

On financial policy as well, the two factions pre- 
sented certain different approaches, reminiscent of the 
old arguments over a “positive” versus a “negative” pol- 
icy carried on in the 1920s. Mr. Ishibashi, ex-Finance 
Minister and a Hatoyama spokesman, supported a 
“positive” policy for capital expansion involving the 
issuance of billions of yen worth of public bonds through 
the Bank of Japan. Naturally, this would produce a 
great expansion in the amount of currency in circula- 
tion, and fears were expressed that it would lead to 
rampant inflation. Mr. Ikeda, Yoshida man and pres- 
ent Finance Minister, on the other hand, while de- 
parting somewhat from the “Dodge Line,” brought 
forth the less inflationary proposal that tax rebates be 
given to corporations and individuals, providing the 
money was invested in public bonds to be used by the 
government for development of utilities and basic in- 
dustries. In addition to being attacked as “negative” by 
the Hatoyama group, this policy was also condemned 
by the left as “special interest” legislation. As far as 
the Japanese business world is concerned, however, 
both policies have their merits. 

The Opposition Parties 

Having set forth the main issues between the Liber- 
als, it remains to deal very briefly with the positions of 
the opposition parties. The Progressives, as usual, had 
great difficulty in distinguishing their position from 
that of the Liberals. Their view on rearmament was 
practically identical with that of the Hatoyama group, 
giving rise to the theory that if the Liberals really split, 
a Hatoyama-Progressive coalition might form a Cabinet. 

The Socialists were separated both from the conserv- 
atives and from each other by the all-important ques- 
tions of foreign policy. The Right Socialists are opposed 
to any change in the constitution and do not favor 
immediate rearmament, although there is some feeling 
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that they may eventually support limited rearmament, 
especially if Japan becornes a member of the United 
Nations and assumes its responsibilities therein. The 
Right Socialists are impressed by the need for what 
they call “real independence” and the abandonment of 
post-treaty military bases in Japan. Also they recognize 
the weight of a fait accompli. As one of their leaders 
put it rather crudely in connection with the National 
Police Reserve, “You can’t perform an abortion on an 
eight months’ pregnancy.” The Left Socialists, how- 
ever, remain firmly committed to opposition to rearma- 
ment as well as to post-treaty bases, and to support of 
a foreign policy based upon neutralism. This is the 
group in Japan which looks to India for support and 
even guidance. The Socialists do not differ among 
themselves on domestic policy or even on such issues as 
the need for increased foreign trade with Communist 
China—a position, incidentally, which also had strong 
conservative support 

Communist policy in this campaign revolved almost 
solely around nationalist issues. Strange terms have 
crept into the Japanese Communist vocabulary, 
such as atkoku, “patriotism” or “love of country.” Aka- 
hata (“Red Flag’), 
of the campaign published a full page map of Japan 
with all American installations marked, and many of 


terms 


the party organ, during the course 


its issues ran fairly suggestive cartoons involving Amer- 
ican soldiers and Japanese girls, labeling the American 
army as the “pan-pan" (street-walker girl) army. The 
fact that the Communists suffered a severe defeat. does 
not mean that these arguments lack appeal. The Com- 
munists, in fact, had no monopoly of them. 

The main causes of the complete Communist defeat 
are probably threefold: first, the past mistakes of a 
policy which emphasized sheer violence and senseless 
political strikes; second, the forced withdrawal of key 
leaders into underground activities and the resulting 
severe blow to Communist organization and propagan- 
da outlets; third, the split within the Japanese Com- 
munist Party itself between the so-called “nationalist” 
and “internationalist” wings. To these might be added 
a fourth factor: the increased fear in Japan that Com- 
munist aggression from abroad is possible. At present, 
the “Molotov cocktail” is the Communist symbol in 
the minds of many Japanese; Tokuda’s advice from 
Moscow to learn how to mix legal and illegal activities, 
whatever its value, came too late to help the comrades 
in this election. 

It remains now to connect this election with certain 
broad trends evident in Japan, to give it added signi- 
ficance and meaning. The most immediate concern to 
many Japanese, especially in the business world, is how 
to preserve a political stability which has operated to 
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their benefit. They can be expected to exercise the ut- 
most pressure to keep the Liberal Party united, or at 
least to preserve a strong conservative government. The 


Japanese business community, as always, is acutely 
aware of certain grave weaknesses which plague it. It 
needs government help in many respects: in expanding 
its foreign trade against fierce competition; in contin- 
uing its rationalization campaign; in securing capital, 
both forcign and domestic; and in answering the ques- 
tion, after Korea, what? To the working classes, the 
worry is high prices and low wages, with the disparity 
beginning to assume the same alarming proportions 
charactenstic of the early occupation era. A really ser- 
ious inflation seems to some observers to lie on the 
Japanese threshold, but much will depend upon future 
governmental policy, as well as on world trends. 


Rising Tide of Nationalism 


In the political scene, the one omnipresent phenom- 
enon is the tide of resurgent nationalism now sweeping 
over al! parts of Japan and all sections of the popula- 
tion. Basically, of course, it is the reaction to seven 
years of occupation. It is also the result of a pendulum- 
like swing away from the intense self-criticism charac- 
teristic of many, especially among intellectuals, imme- 
diately following the war. At present, it is beginning to 
sweep members of the extreme right back into political 
prominence. And they are girding their loins for an 
all-out struggle against liberalism and Americanism, 
which to them are symbolized in the new constitution. 
The election of such men as ex-Colonel Masanobu 
Tsuji and Kuhara Fusanosuke to the new Diet by very 
heavy majorities is an ominous sign of the times.* And 
curiously enough, the extreme right and extreme left 
have for the first time come very close together in terms 
of both issues and tactics, although this certainly does 
not imply an incipient union between the two. 

Even when given in so brief a form, these facts 
should serve to temper any great American jubilation 
over the election results. As the danger of one form 
of authoritarianism is diminished, at least temporarily, 
in Japan, the risk of another form looms up ahead. 
The latter form, moreover, has all of the advantages of 
traditionalism and casualness which its Communist ri- 
val lacked. Whether democracy in Japan can weather 
the new assault as well as the old is the question. 
Whether the conservatives can take responsibility in 
this regard, with full understanding of the implications 
of their actions, and whether the moderate left can find 
some unity and some courage to fight for its principles 
may determine the answer to that question. 


5 Cf. Robert Guillain, “The Resurgence of Military Ele- 
ments in Japan,” Pacific Affairs, September 1952. 
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Party Confusion in Indonesia 


Religious, nationalist, and left-wing positions are clear bases of party aslign- 


BY MOCHTAR LUBIS 


ECENTLY TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS took place in the 
political life of Indonesia. The first was the sixth 
congress of the big Masjumi Party (the largest Moslem 
political party). The second was the formation of the 
Indonesia Moslem League, composed of three smaller 
parties, the PSIT, the PERTTI, and the Nahdatul Ulama. 
More than ever, these two events demonstrate clearly 
the deep confusion now prevalent among the political 
parties in Indonesia. These parties, at present number- 
ing no less than thirty, may roughly be divided into four 
categories: religious (Moslem, Catholic, etc.}, nation- 
alist, those based on Marxism, and those formed by 
minority groups, chiefly the Chinese and the Eurasians.' 
The Masjumi has dual membership, being composed 
of Moslem organizations and of individuals. A person 
who is already a member of one Moslem group may also 
become a member of the Masjumi. The party claims 
a membership of 10 million, but this figure is consider- 
ably inflated. The Masjumi is really a federation of 
about twenty Moslem organizations. It was inaugurated 
on November 7, 1945 in Jogjakarta, and moved its 
headquarters to Jakarta on February 1, 1950, soon 
after the transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia. According 
to the party’s own figures, it now has about 237 chap- 


1 The present cabinet, formed on Apeil 3, 1952, is cosli- 
tion of eight parties, with three non-party members. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wilopo, is a member of the Partai Nasional 
Indonesia (PNI), which also holds the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs, Commerce and Industry, and Information. The 
cabinet likewise contains representatives of, and is supported 
by, the Masjumi (Vice Prime Minister, Home Affairs, Agricul- 
ture, and Religious Affairs) and the Indonesian Socialist 
Party (Finance and Justice). Supporting the cabinet and 
holding a single portfolio each are the Catholic Party (Public 
Works), Christian Party (Health), Indonesian Labor Party 
(Labor), Parindra (Personnel Affairs), and Partai Sarekat 
Islam Indonesia or PSII (Social Affairs). In addition three 
outstanding non-party men are enrolled in the cabinet: Sultan 
Hamengku Buwono IX (Defense), Dr. Bahder Djohan (Edu- 
cation and Culture), and Ir. Djuanda (Communications). 

The principal parties not included in the cabinet are the 
Persatuan Indonesia Raya (PIR), Partai Komunis Indonesia 
(PKI), and Partai Murba. Thus far no opposition bloc has 
been organized; where opposition has developed it has been 
on an ad hoc basis.—Ep. 


Mr. Lubis is Editor of the Indonesia Rays, a daily newspaper 
published in Jakarta, and of the Times of 
Indonesia. 
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ments, but an Indonesian observer finds confusion in the multiplicity of groups. 


ters, most of them located on the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, with some scattered throughout the other 
islands. Each member is supposed to pay monthly dues 
of 50 cents, but the majority apparently never pay at 
all. Most of the members just feel that they “belong” 
because they are Moslems. The Masjumi is represented 
by forty-five members in Parliament. 

The sixth congress, held on August 26, 1952, abolished 
the “congress presidium” (a body of three persons), 
which acted for the party congress when it was not in 
session. The existence of this presidium, in addition to 
the party’s nineteen-member executive council, was felt 
to be impractical and to give rise to dual leadership 
within the party. The congress has taken important 
decisions on the principles of the party, its new pro- 
gram, its organization, and its stand on foreign policy 
and domestic issues. 


Masjumi's Independent Foreign Policy 

On these vital questions there is serious disagreement 
among the Masjumi leaders. Dr. Sukiman, former 
chairman of the congress presidium, who was reelected 
as first vice chairman of the party, favors strong ties 
with the United States. In a special signed article pub- 
lished a few days before the congress started, he stressed 
the importance for Indonesia of allying herself closely 
with the United States, and said that Indonesia needs 
American help in her efforts for reconstruction, inner 
stability, and the return of West Irian. On the other 
hand Mr. Natsir (former Premier, chairman of the 
executive council, who was reelected by the congress 
as chairman of the party) stands for an independent 
foreign policy, refraining from any alliance with either 
the Western or the Eastern bloc. 

Mr. Natsir in a way represents the younger and more 
progressive group within the Masjumi, while Dr. Suki- 
man belongs to the more conservative group. The sixth 
congress was expected to determine whether or not 
the younger men and the progressives would continue 
to lead the party. The fact that at its conclusion the 
congress reelected Mr. Natsir as chairman shows clearly 
that Natsir’s views have prevailed. 

As a major point in its new program the Masjumi 
proposes a fundamental change in the present govern- 
mental system of Indonesia. Instead of the present par- 
liamentary cabinet, the Masjumi asks for a presidential 
cabinet, with the President held responsible to Parlia- 
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ment.’ The party further wants a bicameral legislature, 
with a lower house and a senate 

The Masjumi calls for a state-directed economy, in 
which production and distribution are carried out “to 
benefit the largest possible number of people.” Private 
monopolies harmful to society would be prohibited. To 
strengthen the Indonesian national economy various 
cooperatives should be established with the aid of the 
government. In addition, the new Masjumi program 
proposes the nationalization of the bank of issue, of 
land, air, and sea communications, and of public utili- 
ties and mines? It adds that nationalization of these 
enterprises will depend on the state of the national 
finances. The party demands industrialization of Indo- 
nesia in the near future, and asserts that opportunities 
must be opened for foreign capital to create new in- 
dustries on the basis of mutual profit 

In foreign affairs the Masjumi holds that Indonesia's 
policy should be directed toward preservation of world 


peace; friendship with all nations, especially nations 


adhering to the principles of democracy and belief in 
God; and support of the United Nations. Foreign aid 
may be accepted if it does not bind Indonesia with mili- 
tary or political commitments which will curtail the 


nation’s sovercignty. 


Issue of Religion in State 

So far this new Masjumi program will meet with 
ready agreement from other political parties, except for 
the idea of a presidential cabinet and a senate. But 
one of its main themes is certain to provoke sharp re- 
actions, namely, its demand that the Indonesian state be 
based on the Islamic religion. Here the Masjumi enters 
dangerous ground, for the Indonesian nation is com- 
posed of many religious as well as racial groups. Al- 
though the great majority of the population are Mos- 
lems, other groups are also important—not so much for 
their numbers as because they have a large percentage 
of intellectuals, which in a country like Indonesia, where 
80 percent of the people are illiterate, is of great po- 
litical significance. 

Many believe, not without reason, that by endorsing 
the idea of incorporating the Islamic religion into the 
state, the Masjumi will disturb the tranquillity and 

2 As these terms are used in Indonesia, a “parliamentary” 
cabinet is responsible directiy to Parliament, as in Great 
Britain, while a “presidential” cabinet is responsible to the 
President, who, however, is held to be responsible to Parlia- 
ment. There has been only one “presidential” cabinet in In- 
donesia’s history, the Hatta cabinet of 1948-49, which in 
theory was responsible only to the President, but in fact 
proved as responsive to the views of Parliament as to those 
of the President.——Ep. 

3 A large proportion of public utilities and mines were 
publicly owned under Dutch rule, and still are —Ep. 
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religious tolerance which so far have been enjoyed for 
hundreds of years by the various religious groups in 
Indonesia. The incorporation of Islam into the state 
and the strengthening of executive power implied by a 
presidential cabinet would open the way for tyranny by 
a majority and prevent able persons who are not Mos- 
lems from participating in the leadership of the nation. 
Decisions on this issue may be taken soon, as a general 
election is planned for late in 1953. 

In addition to the Masjumi, there are three other 
Moslem political parties, the PSII (Partai Sarekat Islam 
Indonesia), the PERTI (Pergerakan Tarbijah Islami- 
jah), and the Nahdatul Ulama. All of these Moslem 
organizations want to incorporate Islam into the state. 

Recently the Nahdatul Ulama seceded from the 
Masjumi, and together with the PSII and the PERTI 
formed the Liga Muslimin Indonesia (Indonesia Mos- 
lem League). The charter of the League does not make 
its intentions altogether clear. It proposes to: (1) draw 
up common plans for great actions for the benefit of 
the Moslems in Indonesia in all material and spiritua’ 
fields; (2) draw Moslem organizations together to 
work on the basis of a common plan; (3) aid the devel- 
opment of Moslem organizations in Indonesia; (4) 
carry out concerted actions by Moslem organizations 
when necessary; (5) carry out plans for cooperation 
between Indonesian Moslems and those of other coun- 
tries, 

Within the category of political parties based on 
religion there are also the Parkindo (Partai Keristen 
Indonesia, or Christian Party) and the Partai Katholik 
or Catholic Party. The Parkindo was established on 
November 8, 1945, and its chairman, Mr. Tambunan, 
was the first chairman of the Parliament. In its pro- 
gram adopted on March 23, 1951 it called for mainten- 
ance of Indonesia’s policy of neutrality and support of 
the preservation of world peace. 


The Nationalist Parties 

There are more than fifteen political parties based 
on nationalism, whose platforms are very much alike. 
As in most Asian countries, politics in Indonesia is more 
personal than ideological. The support of the masses 
is given to personalities rather than to political prin- 
ciples or party organizations. The most important parties 
within this category are the Partai Nasional Indonesia 
(PNI), the Persatuan Indonesia Raya (PIR), and the 
Partai Indonesia Raya (Parindra). There is practically 
no difference between the PIR and Parindra; both draw 
their members mostly from government officials and 
the Indonesian bourgeoisie. Then come the lesser na- 
tionalist parties: Partai Rakjat Indonesia, Partai Demo- 
krasi Rakjat, Partai Rakjat Nasional, Partai Kebangsa- 
an Indonesia, Partai Kedaulatan Rakjat, Serikat Kerak- 
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jatan Indonesia, Partai Rakjat Djelata, Partai Tani 
Indonesia, Wanita Demokrat Indonesia, etc. 

The Partai Nasional Indonesia is opposed to capital- 
ism, imperialism, and Fascism. It favors socialization of 
sources of production vital to the people; control by 
the state of the distribution of goods vital to the peo- 
ple; and support of labor and farmer unions, looking 
toward the formation of a socialist society. When this 
platform is compared with the new Masjumi program, 
we can see very close similarities. 

The programs of the nationalist parties are almost 
identical, and in all of them the words “socialism” and 
“nationalization” are used frequently. All these parties 
include in their programs the aim of achieving a social- 
ist society. Sometimes it is strange to hear these words 
from people who are clearly not socialists, and perhaps 
never think in socialist terms. 


Appeal of Socialism 

Sutan Sjahrir, chairman of the Socialist Party (Partai 
Socialis Indonesia), in a recent article in his party's 
organ, Sikap, made a penetrating analysis of why so 
many people in Asia toy with the idea of socialism. 
Nationalist movements in the colonial countries, he de- 
clared, are 


movements fighting against foreign power and influence over 
the life of the people in these areas, especially against the 
power and influence of the white man. 

Before, these movements were purely movements against 
colonialism; they were anti-colonial and were fighting for 
political freedom. Since the first world war, influenced by 
socialist teachings and movements, colonialism is interpreted 
as a form in the growth of capitalism. . . . Slowly these na- 
tionalist movements, which at first were only fighting against 
foreign rule, began to realize their economic position with 
relation to their foreign colonizers. And they began to un- 
derstand that the fight against foreign colonialism means a 
fight for the improvement of the economic life for their own 
people . . . to these peoples in these so-called underdeveloped 
areas came the realization that the capitalist group in their 
countries are mostly foreigners, and in general their own 
people when compared to these forcigners cannot . . . compete 
against these foreign capitalist groups or replace them. 

This is one of the reasons why liberalism in its old mean- 
ing cannot have an appeal to the indigenous populations of 
these areas. This further causes the anti-colonial and anti- 
foreign sentiments of these indigenous populations to become 
anti-capftalist, because to them capitalism is identical to for- 
eigners, and foreign colonialism. 

It is not surprising therefore if socialism can easily in- 
fluence these nations. The socialist movement provides them 
with a system of arguments to fight against capitalism, which 
they feel is the cause for their difficult economic condition 
and the obstacle to the advancement of their areas. To the 
peoples in these countries capitalism, imperialism, and col- 
onialism now have an identical meaning and little if any 
distinction is made between them. 


Most of the political leaders who use socialist phrases 
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conceive of socialism in the sense described by Sjahrir. 
Most of them hope that by the introduction of socialism, 
all the foreign groups which at present control mines, 
oil wells, shipping, air lines, and other big enterprises 
will be banished from Indonesia, And they stop there. 
Very few have clear-cut ideas or programs to achieve 
their goal. 

There are six political parties which base their pro- 
gram and politics on Marxism. The Communists (Par- 
tai Komunis Indonesia, or PKI) still have a big in- 
fluence in many labor unions, The SOBSI, the largest 
central labor organization in Indonesia, is still com- 
pletely dominated by the PKI, although in the last year 
a number of unions have seceded from the SOBSI to 
form their own non-Communist central union. In line 
with Communists elsewhere in the world, the PKI is 
now stressing the importance of national unity, and 
tries to identify itself with national sentiments and 
movements in the country. It also works closely with 
the Peking embassy in Jakarta, and its subsidiary or- 
ganization, the LEKRA (Lembaga Kebudajaan Rak- 
jat, or People’s Cultural Society), is very active among 
young Indonesian writers, painters, and other artists. 

The Partai Sosialis Indonesia has a core of intel- 
lectuals, and its influence is greater than would be sug- 
gested by its small membership. It has two ministers in 
the present Wilopo cabinet, and is active in labor circles. 

Next come the lesser parties: the Partai Murba, 
which, although Communist, does not follow directions 
from Moscow (it might be regarded as an Indonesian 
variety of Titoism); the Partai Buruh Indonesia (In- 
donesian Labor Party); the Partai Buruh (Labor Par- 
ty); the Persatuan Rakjat Marhaen Indonesia (Union 
of the Indonesian Proletariat) ; and some others. 

There is also a small group in the present temporary 
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Parliarnent which calls itself the Democratic Fraction, 
and is composed of members of the Dutch-sponsored 
federal organizations which existed before the transfer 
of sovereignty to Indonesia 

In a general election most of these small parties would 
surely be eliminated from the political scene. Many of 
their leaders realize this, and. attempts are now being 
made to unify the parties having identical programs. 

It is very difficult to make any forecast of the effect 
of the general clection on the party set-up. In the 
present confusion it is not easy to pick possible winners. 
However, on the basis of existing conditions, it would 
be safe to assume that the Masjumi will come out as the 
strongest party or one of the strongest. There may be 
a race for second place between the Partai Komunis 
Indonesia and the Partai Sosialis Indonesia, with the 
Partai Nasional Indonesia perhaps not far behind, al- 
though there are indications that the PNI for lack of 
organization and substantial mass following will be re- 
duced to a minor party, The Partai Murba will prob- 
ably be able to maintain its present position. Unless the 
other nationalist parties combine to pool their strength, 
the majority of them will be swept out of existence. 


Today most of these are parties in name only, without 
organization pr real mass following. 

The divided and chaotic party system in Indonesia 
is at present one of the great weaknesses of the nation. 
One can even say that what is happening in Indonesia 
at present is a failure of leadership. At the moment 
when the country needs them most, the leaders are 
squabbling with one another. There is no longer that 
unity of purpose and spirit which fused them during the 
revolutionary years, Instead there is confusion, suspicion, 
and weakness, and even more dangerous, there is also 
corruption. 

Although a general election is no cure-all, and there 
is no guarantee that its results will really manifest the 
will of the people, yet an election is urgently needed to 
clarify the present confusion of the political picture. If 
an election should result in a consolidation of the multi- 
plicity of small parties, one might hope to see perhaps 
three parties based on religion (Moslem, Protestant, and 
Catholic), two or three nationalist parties, and three 
leftist parties (Communists, Socialists, and ‘“Murba” 
Communists). Which is still too many for an effective 


party system, 


Governor Dewey's Report on the Pacific 


BY RUPERT EMERSON 


|" AN ELECTION YEAR it is a temptation to read any 

major statement by a leading political figure as a 
campaign document or at least as a source of tips on 
partisan political trends. The temptation is perhaps 
particularly great in the case of Governor Dewey's re- 
‘port on his journey to the Far Pacific,’ in view of his 
two tries at the Presidency and his important role in the 
selection of General Eisenhower as his successor in 
candidacy. But, in the opinion of this reviewer, it is a 
temptation to be resisted in the present instance. 

Although the Governor's account of his trip in 1951 
contains occasional criticisms of the Truman adminis- 
tration and its policies, it does not read like a book 
which was meant to be a weapon in the political bat- 
tles. It is on the whole a simple and straightforward 
account of his travels, impressions, and conversations in 
a number of countries on the western fringe of the 
Pacific, told with an adequate modesty and with a 
sprinkling of casual traveller’s anecdotes and of the 
menus of exotic meals and banquets. 

It is a pleasure to note that he does not attempt to 
give a pat answer to all the problems of Asia by which 


1 Journey to the Far Pacific. By Thomas E. Dewey. New 
York: Doubleday, 1952. 335 pp. $4.00. 


he found himself inundated. Frequently, and wisely, he 
does no more than state the problem and present a sum- 
mary listing of the pros and cons of different lines of 
action or a recital of the opinions, anonymous or other- 
wise, of persons with whom he talked. ‘Thus, for example, 
in the case of Korea, which lends itself so easily to 
both shoddy charges and irresponsible solutions, he 
abstains from seeking to make political capital of it 
(although he briefly comments on “the incredible folly 
of announcing that Korea was outside our defense 
perimeter”), defends the US-UN response to the 
North Korean attack as necessary and desirable, and 
offers no answer to the long drawn out truce negotia- 
tions. 

To the specialist in Asian affairs the book offers 
relatively little beyond the comments and impressions 
of an intelligent observer making a hasty trip to an 
unfamiliar part of the world and talking to many of the 
great and at least a few of the humble. The non- 
specialist will find at a good many points a useful re- 
capitulation of situations and historical developments 
which have figured in the headlines or thereabouts in 
recent years. For the ordinary reader Governor Dewey 
gives a far more painless introduction to some of the 
high spots of the western Pacific than do the more 
learned and expert volumes which the ordinary reader 
is not going to look at anyhow. 
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There are a few themes which recur with some regu- 
larity in the book and which lend it a measure of in- 
tellectual coherence beyond its value as a travelogue. 
Perhaps the most striking of such themes is Mr. Dewey's 
repeated insistence yn the need for American military 
strength and for bases and allies in the Pacific region. 
He is insistent on the necessity for holding the Ryukyus 
and holds that the large sums invested in the develop- 
ment of Okinawa as a strategic air base represent “some 
of the best money we have spent in the postwar period.” 
Recognizing the controversial character of Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalist Government, he believes that 
Free China and Formosa are essential to Pacific defense. 
In terms strongly reminiscent of Secretary Acheson’s 
much criticized statement of January 12, 1950, con- 
cerning our defense perimeter, Mr. Dewey maintains 
that “the solid line of our Pacific defense structure 
runs from Alaska down through Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa, and the Philippines,” and adds that without 
Formosa the whole chain of defense would be cracked 
wide open.* 

As a further defense bulwark he several times vigor- 
ously advocates the conclusion of a mutual defense 
treaty for the free Pacific countries which would sub- 
stitute a comprehensive assurance of collective security 
for what he sees as the present patchwork of policy and 
cooperation. This idea he attributes particularly to 
President Quirino, who urged it upon him as the best 
means of holding the Chinese Communists off from 
an invasion of Indochina or Burma and preserving the 
freedom of the Pacific. To the contention that several 
of the south and southeast Asian countries are markedly 
and publicly reluctant to enter into such a pact, the 
President and the Governor retort that the effort must 
be made and assert their confidence that the hesitant 
stragglers would join up and fall in step before long. 

Of the necessity of holding southeast Asia Governor 
Dewey has no doubt and this is again a theme to which 
he returns more than once. Early in the book, in his dis- 
cussion of Japan, he presents southeast Asia as the rice 
bow! of the Orient, and its food and raw material riches 
as the magnets which draw the Communists there. 
Japan’s survival, he suggests, depends upon the free 
nations of the East which can complement the Japanese 
market at a price the Japanese can afford to pay; but 
he also speaks frankly and at length of the surviving 
hostility to Japan and especially of the disaffection 
caused by the Japanese peace treaty in various Asian 
quarters. In his view the focus of the present crisis is in 
southeast Asia, and in his closing pages he asserts that 
if that area is held, the whole defense perimeter from 


2 Secretary Acheson's 1950 " statement outlined a defense 
perimeter running from the Aleutians through Japan, the 
Ryukyus, and the Philippines.—Ep. 
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Alaska through Indonesia to Australia and New Zea- 
land will doubtless stand. 

There is much emphasis on the military aspects of 
Pacific problems in Mr. Dewev’s report, but it would be 
unfair to leave the impression that this is by any means 
his sole theme. He found himself dismayed by th weak- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the presentation in Asia of 
the American case and cause in contrast to the strength 
and success of the Communist propaganda drive, and 
he pleads for a reappraisal and reaffirmation of the 
things we stand for. He warns against the assumption 
that we should try to make Asia over in our own image 
and use our criteria as the sole measuring rod for their 
success or failure. But neither in relation to our propa- 
ganda efforts nor in his warnings against regarding our 
way of life as having universal rightness does he at- 
tempt to penetrate any distance into the more difficult 
next stages of laying out what should be done or de- 
termining which criteria are properly relevant. 

In general Mr. Dewey views such of Asia as he saw 
with an optimistic eye, at least finding conditions and 
prospects better than he had been given to expect. He 
expresses warm enthusiasm for the bulk of the American 
officials with whom he came in contact but attacks with 
bitterness the conduct of ECA operations in Indonesia, 
where he found Ambassador Cochran doing an excellent 
job and exempt from the widespread hostility to for- 
eigners. In Indochina he was encouraged by the gains 
made by Bao Dai, whom he sees as the real representa- 
tive of the Vietnamese national interest, and came to the 
conclusion that Ho Chi Minh is losing ground. In his 
closing words he maintains that if we act promptly we 
can take command of events, no longer leaving the 
initiative in Asia to Communist imperialism. By means 
of “a total Pacific treaty of mutual defense” he con- 
tends that “ we can build a mighty peace which will be 
not only material but spiritual.” 
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BRAIN-WASHING IN RED CHINA. By Edward Hunter. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1952. 311 pp. $3.50. 

THE ENEMY WITHIN; AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT 
OF THE COMMUNIST CONQUEST OF CHINA. By 
Raymond J. de Jaegher and Irene Corbally Kuhn. Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1952. 314 pp. $3.75. 


With the expulsion of most Americans from the Chinese 
mainland and the virtual suspension of normal means of 
communication, it becomes more and more difficult to obtain 
a focused picture of what is happening inside Communist 
China. Mr. Hunter and Father de Jaegher make a contribu- 
tion by furnishing what might be called “peeps through the 
bamboo curtain.” Mr. Hunter, a Far East correspondent of the 


Scripps-Howard newspapers, the New Leader, Newsweek, and 
other journals, spends much of his time in Hongkong, where 
he has a chance to interview Chinese refugees as well as 
Chinese Communists. Father de Jacgher is a Belgian mission- 
ary who worked in China for nineteen years and left the 
country in 1949. He writes autobiographically of what he saw 
and learned of the Communists while livng under their rule 
from 1937 until he was placed by the Japanese in an intern- 
ment camp, and of what he observed later while living in 
Nationalist-held areas. 

Chi, one of Mr. Hunter's informants, asked some wrong 
questions. He wanted to know why, if Russia was the great 
friend of the Chinese, it had dismantled factories in Man- 
churia and occupied Port Arthur and Dairen. This evidence 
that “Kuomintang p ” still remained in his mind caused 
Chi to be transferred from Tsinghua University near Pei- 
ping to the North China People's Revolutionary University, 
where he underwent a nine-month course of “brain-wash- 
ing.” That the washing was not successful in his case was 
demonstrated by the fact of his subsequent flight to Hongkong 
and his interview with the American reporter. 

The techniques of brain-washing include the keeping of a 
detailed diary of all one’s personal thoughts and the writing 
of a full autobiography with emphasis on an account of how 
one’s beliefs evolved. These documents are subjected to close 
scrutiny. They reveal the progress made by the subject in 
orthodoxy, disclose ideological errors, and help him to teach 
himself, through reiteration, to think as a Communist. In- 
discussion groups in which everyone had to 


terminable 


participate, lectures that lasted up to seven hours, two meals a 
day, vegetable gardening, self-criticism, observation of “land 
reform” in action, extended inquisitions by a “thought-seduc- 
tion worker”—these were the elements of Chi’s re-education. 
The picture that emerges from Hunter's account is one of 


applied, or misapplied, psychology, perverted evangelism, 
hypnotism, the nightmare world of George Orwell's “1984” 
made flesh in 1952. The aim is not mere behavioral conformity 
but fundamental changes in motivation, values, and thinking 
processes to coincide with the requirements of Mao Tse- 
tung’s “New Democracy.” 

But not all of Hunter's interviewees were refugees. One 
was only temporarily in Hongkong on business. Despite his 
dislike of developments on the mainland, he felt he had no 
alternative but to return to his family and obligations there. 
His mental struggle over whether or not to report to the 
authorities on his visit to Hunter affords further insight into 
the perplexities of life under Communist rule. 

Although most of Hunter's material was obtained in Hong- 
kong, including various Communist publications, he goes on 
to report observations based on interviews with Malayan 
Communists which strongly reinforce his conclusion that, to 
the Communists, what is happening in Asia is not a series of 
independent struggles but a world revolutionary movement 
whose separate fronts happen, for the moment, to be in Korea, 
Indochina, Malaya, the Philippines, etc. 

Father de Jaegher’s picture of Chinese Communism is both 
more personal and earlier in time. His picture is that of a 
revolution on the make rather than of one in power. It 
emphasizes physical torture, mass executions, and national 
betrayal rather than the subtler psychological devices stressed 
in Hunter’s account. He describes techniques of infiltration 
and sabotage, notably in university life, and recounts the story 
of his leadership of a Catholic student group effort to frustrate 
the Communists. His picture is one of Communist leaders 


of humor. 

Route Army episode, in which the blame is placed 

munist treachery. There is also a chapter on the 

mission, which, while not blaming General 

personally, indicates that the abortive 

way for Communist victory. The book 

ful reading, illuminated with incident and anecdote, 
which much credit should be given to Father de Jaegher’ 
collaborator, Miss Irene Kuhn, a journalist and correspondent 
who has worked in China. 
New York City FRED W. nIOGS 
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THE FAR EAST. By Paul Hibbert Clyde. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. Rev. ed. xxvi, 942 pp., maps. $9.00. 

In this revision of Professor Clyde's text, first published in 
1948, two new chapters, on postwar Japan and postwar China 
and Korea, have been added, the section on southeast Asia 
rewritten, and bibliographies brought up to date. Other 
changes include the addition of two supplementary essays, 
“Confucianism and the Government of China” and “Polity, 
Politicians and Parties in Modern Japan,” an expanded sec- 
tion on American policy in the Philippines, and a reevalu- 
ation of the role of Chiang Kai-shek. 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA. By Frank Clune. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. xii, 356 pp., ill. $4.50. 
An account of the discovery and exploitation of the gold 

fields of Australian New Guinea, together with observations 

on the history, resources, native population, and administra- 
tion of the territory, seen against a background of the author's 


travels. 
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against the people, but of a strategy that succeeds in placing all 
the levers of power under the control of the party of Mao 
Tse-tung. At the same time he depicts the forces of religion 
in China, and especially of Catholicism, as strongly arrayed 
against Communism and for the people. 

\ Perhaps the most sparkling part of the book is Father de 
Jaegher's account of his experiences in the Japanese intern- 
ment camp at Weihsien, in 1943-45. The fundamental story 

‘ is somber, tinged with tragedy, but through it strike shafts 
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